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THE ARMOURY: 


A Magazine of Weapons for Christian Warfare. 


JUNE 1874 


IL—INSPECTION OF CONVENTS. 
By THE EpIror. 


UR readers do not need to be indoctrinated in the arguments by 
which Mr Newdegate’s bill for the Inspection of Convents may be 
vindicated. It is so utterly unreasonable, and un-English and 

wrong, that any class of people should be shut out from the possibility 
of getting redress for any injuries that may be inflicted on them, or of 
making complaint of what they may regard as injuries, that every un- 
prejudiced Englishman will at once say that such a thing ought not to 
be. We do not want arguments to prove to us that the vesting of any 
man, or any body of men, with power over their fellows, without hold- 
ing those so vested responsible to the State for their use or abuse of 
that power, is inconsistent with the rights of citizens of a free country. 
Before argument, and apart from argument, we form our judgment as 
soon as the case is stated to us. But while it is not necessary to furnish 
our readers with arguments in favour of a measure whose sole object is 
the protection of the inmates of convents from oppression, it may be a 
gratification of reasonable curiosity to let them see the kind of argu- 
ments that are brought against it. The following, then, is the whole 
that bears the semblance of argument in a leader on the subject in a 
recent issue of the Westminster Gazette, the remainder of the article 
being occupied with vulgar abuse of Messrs Newdegate, Whalley, and 
Kinnaird :— 


“Tn speaking of the Convent Bill, the second reading of which Mr New- 
degate has postponed to Friday next, it is somewhat difficult to divest the 
mind of the ridiculous and incongruous contrast which such a piece of anti- 
quated fanaticism presents to the current opinion of the day on religious 
matters. But if we have to speak seriously on Mr Newdegate’s bill, we 
would simply say that we, as Catholics, look upon his proposed inquiry not 
so much as an injury to convents, for they challenge investigation, but as 
an insult to ourselves. It is an insult of the most personal character to 
assume that we are forgetful of the duty we owe to our sisters or daughters 
who have elected a life of retirement and holy mortification, that we are 
unfit or improper protectors of the interests and honour of our relatives 
living in convents, and that strangers, clothed by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, shall usurp our natural right of guardianship. Such an insult, so 
personal and so penetrating, the Catholics of this country—for there is 
scarcely a Catholic family of consideration that has not one or more of its 
members living in convents—will resent with a bitterness and an indigna- 
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tion that it is neither just nor wise to provoke in any portion of her Majesty’s 
subjects. Were the House of Commons, following the example of Prince 
Bismarck, which Mr Newdegate has the audacity to hold up for imitation 
in England, to cast a bishop into prison for excommunicating an apostate 
priest, it might excite greater public indignation, but it would not touch our 
natural affections so nearly as the invasion of our convents and the laying 
violent hands on our nuns. 


“We claim as a right to be treated with the same consideration that is 
due to every Englishman against whom no charge has been established. 
Weare the natural protectors of our relatives living in convents, and until 
some proof has been given that real abuses exist, we, on their behalf, reject 
such an inspection of convents as Mr Newdegate proposes as an insult and 
asaninjury. As an insult, because it is founded on suspicion of wrong- 
doing for which not a shadow of proof exists, and as an injury, because 1t 
would be an interference with the rights of domestic privacy and of sacred 


retirement—rights which they possess in common with every British 
subject.” 


The utter fallacy of this is obvious. The foundation of it is that the 
relations of the inmates of convents retain the guardianship of them. 
But this is simply not true. The father of a nun is no longer the “ pro- 
tector of her interest or honour.” All his privilege is renounced, all 
his responsibility is abnegated. Grant that the nun has voluntarily 
transferred herself to the guardianship of others. Is it not conceivable 
that she may, in the course of years, change her mind? If such a case 
should occur, are the means available to her of leaving her nunnery ? 
Will any Romanist deny that nuns have desired to return “to the 
world,” and have been prevented ? Supposing that such desire is sinful, 
is any one entitled forcibly to prevent the execution of it ? 

But more than this: Will any Romanist deny that the maltreat- 
ment of nuns in convents is possible? Will any one affirm that there 
never has been a case of error in judgment on the part of superiors, 
which has led them to inflict cruelty upon those subject to them? If 
there be even a possibility of this, is it not right that the State should 
have means of knowing it ? 

Yet once more: It is utterly untrue to say that the inspection pro- 
posed is different from the inspection that is carried out in other estab- 
lishments. Every factory and every printing office in the land is open 
to inspection, in order to the protection of those who have not relin- 
quished the power of protecting themselves, who return every night to 
their fathers’ dwellings, and whose mothers are ready to detect the first 
symptoms of injury to their health or spirits from too continuous 
employment. Is it humanity to protect those who are at perfect free- 
dom to quit their factories at an hour’s notice, and is it oppression to pro- 
tect those who are held bound to a life-long acquiescence in the good or 
evil treatment that may be meted out to them. Mr Newdegate’s bill 
may pass into law, or it may not; but the principle of it is right. 
It proposes not to arm any one with inquisitorial power, or to interfere 
with any right or liberty of men or women. It only claims that a 
portion of our fellow-subjects should be reinstated in the right which 
the rest of us possess, of stating their real or supposed grievances 
to those who have no right to relinquish the duty of inquiring into 
them, and redressing them if they be found to be real. 

The analogy between a convent and a home is altogether unreal. If 
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@ man were to introduce conventual discipline into his own house, 
were to surround it with high walls, and exclude the members of his 
family from all intercourse with their neighbours, the mere fact of his 
doing so would be deemed so “ suspicious” as to subject him to a visit 
of the police, and rightly so. Much more ought those who gather into 
walled and barred dwellings those who are not members of their fami- 
lies to be held responsible to the community for their treatment of 
them, and this responsibility cannot be enforced without the inspec- 
tion of convents. 

There is nothing invidious in such inspection. Our houses are 
subject to the constant supervision of public observation and public 
opinion. One contemporary tells us that “convents challenge investiga- 
tion.” Will he kindly inform us what kind of investigation they chal- 
lenge? By whom would they have the investigation conducted? To 
whom would he have the results of the investigation reported? Since 
the mode of investigation proposed by Mr Newdegate is so distasteful to 
“Catholics,” why do not the “Catholics” in the House of Commons 
or in the House of Lords introduce a bill for effecting the investiga- 
tion which the convents challenge? Challenge investigation! Yes, if 
it be conducted with closed doors by lady superiors and father confes- 
sors, and its results be submitted only to generals of orders and sacred 
colleges, and in the last resort to ‘‘ His Holiness” at Rome. All very 
well for its own purposes ; but their purposes are not those of the 
British nation. 


II, EXTRACTS FROM PRIZE ESSAYS. 


[In our last issue we stated that two essays had been sent to us from 
Dumfries, written in competition for prizes offered by the Scottish 
Reformation Society, and that we should endeavour to give some 
extracts from them in our present issue. We now redeem that 
promise by giving a passage of considerable length from each of 
them. The essays are highly creditable to their authors—Messrs 
T. M‘L. Fleming, U.P. student, Whithorn, and Richard Burgess, 
Kirkpatrick-Durham. Our first extract is from the former, and 
our second from the latter of the essays.—Zd. ] 


I. TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


STRANGE doctrine it assuredly is, that by the words of the priest 
the bread and wine of the sacrament are changed into the real 
body and blood of our Lord—the same body in which He lived 

when on earth—-“‘ which was born of the Virgin, and which now sits 
at the right hand of God;” and not only so, but also that this 
change takes place in such a way that we cannot perceive it. The 
bread and wine remain bread and wine so far as our senses of sight, 
touch, smell, and taste are concerned ; but we are told that their evi- 
dence in this case is of no value—that notwithstanding their evidence 
to the contrary, the substance of the elements is no longer present, but 
has been changed into the substance of Christ’s body and blood. This 
change is miraculous, but it differs from all other miracles, and especi- 
ally from those of our Lord, inasmuch they all appealed to the senses 
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and gave proof to them of their reality. Looking at the matter from 
the side of the senses, we would be led to say that there is no miracle 
at all, but if we hold the Romish doctrine we must admit a double 
miracle—(1.) the change of the bread and wine; and (2.) the conceal- 
ment of that change from the senses. It is a common and natural ob- 
jection to the doctrine that it contradicts the senses, and that if we 
impugn their authority we deprive ourselves of any standard of truth. 
How, for example, do we know the existence of the world but by the 
senses? On what evidence, but on that of the senses, either of our- 
selves or of others, do we rest our belief in the being of God, or in the 
life of Christ on earth, His miracles, His purity, His holiness, His 
benevolence, His pity, in His death and crucifixion and His resurrec- 
tion? And again, did not Christ himself appeal to the evidence of the 
senses, not only when He brought forward His miracles in proof of His 
divinity, but also in direct terms, when He said to His disciples, after 
His resurrection, ‘‘ Behold my hands and my feet; handle me and see, 
for aspirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Again the 
evidence of the senses is said to be infallible by an inspired penman, 
when it is said (Acts i. 3), “Christ showed Himself alive after His 
passion by many én/fallible proofs, being seen of them forty days,” «&c. 
Weare bound, therefore, by the rules of common sense, to reject the doc- 
trine that Christ is corporeally present in the sacrament ; otherwise we 
can have no evidence of the truth or falsity of any doctrine or fact 
which may be presented to us. Tillotson has well said, that if the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation be a truth, “ it is the most ill-natured truth 
in the world, because it would suffer nothing else to be true;” and 
Dean Swift says of it, that “it is a doctrine the belief of which makes 
everything else unbelievable.” Romanist writers themselves appeal to 
the senses when they point to the Bible and to the writings of the 
Fathers in support of this doctrine. Archbishop Whately, however, has 
objected to such reasoning against this doctrine, that it is erroneous to 
say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation contradicts the senses ; for 
the Church of Rome makes provision against this objection when she 
says, that no change takes place to the bodily senses. The Romanist, 
therefore, is not required to believe that the evidence of his senses is 
at all faulty, but merely to believe on the authority of the Church—that 
this is an exceptional case, in which God, for some good purpose, has 
decreed that the senses should be deceived. The concealment of the 
change forms part of the doctrine, and we are not, therefore, warranted 
in saying that those who hold this doctrine cannot consistently trust 
to their senses in other matters. There is much truth in this argu- 
ment, for it is not to the evidence of the senses that Romanists look in 
proof of their doctrine, but to the Church. They receive the doctrine, 
because they believe it to have been delivered by God to the Church, 
and through the Church to them. It would be well if this were always 
kept in mind by Protestant writers, for some have gone the length of 
holding that it is impossible for a man who believes the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation to be honest and trustworthy in other matters. 
**T would not,” says Savin, “take that man’s word, or even his oath, 
for anything that he professed to have heard or seen.” But this 
writer, certainly, in this point, goes too far, for surely there are many 
honest and trustworthy men in the Roman Catholic Church—men, 
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who believe this doctrine in all sincerity, merely because they believe 
it possible for God to effect such a miracle, and because they believe 
the Romish Chureh to be the true Church of God, and the true expo- 
nent of the doctrines revealed by God. Besides, the expression quoted 
above, even though theoretically correct, would be a practical error ; 
for it should be remembered, that though the acceptance of the 
doctrine ought logically to lead a man to distrust his senses, yet, that 
not one in a hundred are ruled by strict logic in their practice, and a 
doctrine with evil tendencies may be held without these evil tendencies 
affecting in any measure the lives of those who hold the doctrine. 

The objection of Whately, however, though so far true as to cover 
the believer in Rome from a charge of inconsistency in believing his 
senses in all other matters but this, does not altogether free the doctrine 
of transubstantiation from the argument brought against it on the 
evidence of the senses. We can, at least, say that it receives no 
support whatever from them, and that, in this respect, it occupies a 
singularly isolated position, and wears a suspicious look. All other 
miracles were evident to the senses, and appealed to them. When 
Moses changed his rod into a serpent, when he called down the ten 
plagues of Egypt, when he divided the waters of the Red Sea, and called 
forth the water out of the rock,—all these were miracles evident to 
the senses, and which required no further proofs to those who wit- 
nessed them. So with the miracles of the prophets after Moses,‘and 
with the miracles of the New Testament. There is nothing like this 
miracle of transubstantiation in the whole Bible. It receives no support 
from analogy, and therefore requires all the stronger independent 
proof. Besides, what great or good end is to be gained by this 
miracle? It is not God’s manner of working to perform miracles, 
except in cases where ordinary or natural means are incapable of 
securing the desired result. When we hear of a miracle being per- 
formed, we, therefore, naturally inquire as to the end to be gained by 
it. But in this case, we have a most remarkable miracle performed, 
the utility of which is not easily discerned, and may well be questioned, 
Granting that the bread and wine have been really changed into the body 
and blood of our Lord, how is this to affect the welfare of the Church, 
or to secure the holiness of the people? The only answer which a 
Romanist can give to this question is, that the entrance of the body 
and blood of our Lord into the stomach is fitted to cleanse the heart 
and quicken the spirit of the believer. But it is not difficult to see 
the absurdity of this. How can a material substance, by merely being 
eaten and swallowed, affect the soul? Where is the connection? There 
is none naturally, and if any beneficial effect be produced upon the 
soul, it must be in a supernatural way. Hence, a second miracle is 
needed, and it in no way depends upon the first, which is wholly in- 
efficacious. Hence the alleged change’of the bread and wine is wholly 
unnecessary, and fails in accomplishing any good end whatever, not to 
speak of any end at all adequate to the importance of the miracle. 
The absurdity of the doctrine is manifest when we consider that there 
are three miracles bound up in the doctrine, namely (1.) The change of 
the bread and wine; (2.) The concealment of that change from the senses; 
and (3.) The miraculous operation through which the soul of the par- 
taker is affected. 
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II. RoME AND THE SABBATH. 


Another influence of Romanism upon nations, and too patent to be 
concealed, is, it robs them of the Sabbath. The Sabbath’s rest is 
a physical necessity to man. The constant tension of either brain 
or muscle, without intermission except during night, will soon break 
down the strongest, and therefore all have an interest in preserving this 
day of rest. But man is not only physically but also morally bound to 
preserve the Sabbath as a day of rest. The pure and hallowed joys 
which this Day of days casts upon the world are too many to be 
numbered, and too salutary and elevating not to be feared by Popery. 
Instead of making it a day of rest and devotion in France, it has been 
turned into a day of sports and fétes; to some a holiday for pleasure, 
excursions, and amusements; to others a day of toil. The universal 
testimony of travellers in regard to continental Sabbaths is melancholy 
indeed. Itis the great day for horse-racing and gambling; the shops 
are kept open as usual, and the incessant sound of toil never stops. 
How soon must this tell upon the energy and vigour of any nation, and 
also most sadly upon its morality. The Sabbath is an ever-recurring 
reminder to the world of things belonging to another sphere, which lies 
without its range, but which must be dealt with by all. By the quiet 
repose which it throws over the world, it is a silent but yet eloquent 
preacher of the most benign character to all of every class. But Popery, 
when her ends have been served, gives up the Sabbath to dissipation 
and revelry. An eye-witness thus describes a Sabbath in Cologne : *— 
“In the afternoon and evening the whole city freely gave itself to 
pleasure and revelry. All the taverns were open, and every street rang 
with the shouts of bacchanals, mingled with music vocal and instru- 
mental. The spacious gardens of the hotel on the right bank of the 
river were illuminated with various variegated lamps; gay parties 
danced or promenaded in them, while a band played airs at intervals 
which came floating across the Rhine in the stillness of the evening.” 
What a mighty difference this from a Sabbath in Scotland, the home of 
Protestantism. Here the poet can with truth write of the day of rest : 


“ Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass mingled with fading flowers 
That yesterday bloomed waving in the breeze.” 


M. Loyson (Hyacinthe) thus testifies of Sabbath desecration in 
France :—“ Often on Sunday passing through our great towns, whither 
I am called to bear the word of God, I see the smoking pavements, 
the dust that rises; I hear the thousand noises of toil; and I say to 
myself, ‘It is France that least observes the Sabbath.’” In the Romish 
provinces of Ireland Popery brings forth the same Sabbath dissipation. 
Mass is celebrated, and a political harangue or something else as far 
away from personal religion is given, and then the Sabbath is at an 
end. The political mass meetings in Ireland are held on Sunday, and 
it is looked upon rather as a holiday, suitable for sport and recreation, 
than as intended for rest and devotion. The Sabbath has ever been the 


* Evan elical Alliance Prize Essay on Popery, by Dr Wylie, p. 470. 
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strongest bulwark of personal religion. It is the Christian’s feast-day, 
when his hunger is appeased with spiritual provision, and he is 
strengthened and encouraged with refreshment from on high. By 
desecrating and making void this day, Popery sends her people still 
further away from giving personal attention to spiritual things; and 
makes them more and more obedient to the priest, who undertakes to 
procure salvation for them: it is therefore another repelling force 
placed between man and his Creator, and another buttress of 
priestcraft. ; 





III.—GAVAZZI AND THE QUESTION WHO IS MEANT BY 
THE DRAGON. (Rev. xu. 11.) 


By THE Rev. R. A. Taytor. 


ANY under the pretence of moderation sacrifice all that is valuable 
in the “ Old Faith.” They guard more against what they imagine 
to be extravagant than against defects. Their fears all lie on the 

side of zeal and earnestness. They think it better for a man to be 
without the “ Old Faith” once delivered to the saints (Jude 3), than to 
be fully under its guidance. The correspondent of the Daily Review at 
Rome writes : ‘It is to be regretted that the opposers of the errors of 
Rome should indulge in such violence of language as Gavazzi has 
uttered this season against Pius IX. Not only the Clerical but the 
most Liberal newspapers have commented on the ‘ex-Padre’s’ late 
tirade against the Pope, whom (at the annual meeting of the Italian 
Bible Society) he called the ‘ tri-crowned Reptile,’ or coronated Basilisk, 
Such language can only affect the man or party using, or rather abusing, 
the liberty of conscience and of worship allowed by the Italian Govern- 
ment: whereas it cannot in any way advance the cause of that religion 
whose primary essentials are love, charity, forbearance, and moderation.” 
The charge is, Gavazzi has abused the rights of controversy. Gavazzi 
and his party are advised to preach the doctrines of moderation. Why 
does not the Daily Review counsel Ignatius and Hedley? The former 
enthusiast says that this nineteenth century is insufferable ; that it is 
all wrong—that all are “going harum-scarum to the ” person 
whose name is not mentionable with pleasure by the thoughtful. So at 
least said Father Ignatius flatly, April 19th, 1874, at Brighton. He 
prefixed that assertion by intimating that a good many persons “‘ would 
not come to hear him because he was a monk, and he would tell them 
why he wasa monk. Because he believed the nineteenth century was 
an atheistical, immoral, self-opinionated, miserable age. It was all wrong, 
and therefore he had come out of it.” Father Ignatius seems to belon 
to a class of thinkers who find their arguments first, and look for their 
facts afterwards. But if there is so much immorality in the world, the 
more necessary is it that those who may have the power of doing good 
should not “come out of it.” If the vineyard is overgrown with weeds, 
all the more needful is it that vigorous efforts should be made to clear 
it; and the radical mistake of monasteries is, that their occupants 
dissociate themselves from the world, wrap themselves up in their 
assumed goodness, and groan over the wickedness they take no trouble 
to lessen. On the same day that Father Ignatius pronounced his 
Fa 
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opinion of the “ world,” the Roman Catholic Bishop Hedley fulminated 
against the Press in a sermon at Monmouth. It was, he declared, “the 
most powerful engine in the whole armoury of the ” (how free 
these gentlemen make with the name of the Accuser of the brethren !) 
**He cautioned his hearers how they read paragraphs in the papers 
having reference to their Church, to the Pope, or the Bishops, as, with- 
out exception, paragraphs of this nature vilified the Catholic faith ; the 
Press greatly contributed to the immorality and darkness of this world.” 
We have omitted a sentence which the newspaper paragraph con- 
tained, because we cannot lend ourselves to what seems very much like 
blasphemy. As to the effect of the Press upon the world, we fancy a 
Roman Catholic bishop obscuris vera involvens would not object to the 
darkness ; it is the light which the Press sheds that is so obnoxious to 
some persons. Napoleon the First said that three hostile journals were 
more to be feared than a hundred thousand bayonets; and whilst we 
have a free Press the fulminations of those whose mission is to enslave 
the intellect and enchain the soul will be comparatively harmless. The 
animosity of Dr Hedley’s opposition is the true criterion of the merits 
of the Press. Its mission is gone, if its services are to be regulated 
solely by the caprice of individual Latin prelates. We want the voice 
of the laity to make itself more clearly heard through the Press. Bishop 
Hedley believes in Papal Infallibility and the Syllabus, and similar 
abortions of the Press. Papal Infallibility is to Truth what the meteor 
of the marsh is in comparison of the fixed star. The fixed star of 
TRUTH shines on steadily in its sphere; but the sparkling vapour of 
Pontifical inerrability flits over treacherous ground, misleads those who 
chase it, and at last betrays them into the pitfall or the quagmire. We 
are advised all to be moderate, but I do not take moderation to be a 
prudential virtue in all cases. If I were flying from thieves, should I 
ride moderately, lest I should break my horse’s wind? If I were 
defending my own life, or the lives of my wife and children, should I 
strike moderately, lest I should put myself out of breath? And if 
we were in a sinking ship (no unapt representation of a church or 
commonwealth in danger), ought we to pump moderately, lest we should 
bring on afever? Gavazzi was speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Italian Bible Society, and being embued with Scripture he had in his 
mind Rev. xiii. 11. The Papal Reptile is suggested by that verse. Is 
Gavazzi wrong? Let the Daily Review prove him wrong, and set him 
right from Scripture. Antichrist speaks as a dragon by diabolic 
and heathen authority. He teaches, and under the most terrible 
penalties imposes, diabolical and pagan errors, superstition, idolatry, 
Rev. xiii. 2, “‘And he spake as a dragon.” How does a dragon 
speak? It may admit of doubt whether to speak as a dragon is to 
utter great blasphemies, or to speak with the subtlety of the serpent as 
when he deceived Eve (2 Cor. xi. 3). The second interpretation is the 
more probable ; the !amb-like horns are to be accompanied by a snake- 
like voice (Rev. xiii. 11). 

The Devil, under the disguise of a serpent, succeeded too well against 
our first parents, by pretending to divine or foretell, in direct contra- 
diction to the revelation of God, what would be the consequence of 
their transgressing the command of their Creator (Gen. iii. 1-5). In 
2 Tim. iii. 6, reptile teachers are mentioned as creeping into houses, 
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shooting themselves into the inner rooms by their counterfeit humility, 
as the Jesuits. They lead captive silly women, take them prisoners 
and make prizes of them (2 Pet. ii. 3). It is the way of heretics to 
choose women and abuse their help, in order to spread their poisonful 
opinions. They get Lady Herbert of Lea, or Donna Olympia on their 
side, and so work upon Adam by Eve. Poverty is shunned—is univer- 
sally treated—as a crime, and incurs the penalty of disgrace. But that 
man is not poor who has the use of necessary things. The poor Pope 
and poor young girls agree with Lucan, ‘ Paupertas fugitur totoque 
arcessitur orbe.’ 

‘LADY HERBERT of Lea, a peeress with a romantic title, is an irre- 
pressible person, and works for the faith to which she has been con- 
verted, or rather to that especial section of the faith which claims to be 
the whole, with an activity worthy of a better cause. She has lately 
presented to the Pope of Rome the handsome sum of £3600 sterling, 
which has been collected from the poor young girls of Great 
Britain. In accepting this present, we are told that ‘His Holiness 
spoke of the consolation he from time to time received’ from such gifts, 
and from hearing of conversions from Anglicanism and Protestantism, 
and from repeated demonstrations of affection for him in this country. 
Such demonstrations, at any rate, furnish the Father of the Faithful 
with a pretty good income. We do not hear of the Mahommedans in 
London and Liverpool making up a purse for the Grand Turk; and 
the first thing that strikes us is, considering the dearness of provisions 
and other necessaries of life, that ‘the poor young girls of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland’ would better have kept the three thousand six 
hundred pounds to themselves. But, then, if it were not for the poor, 
the poor would perish ; and the Pope says he is very poor, and we are 
bound to believe him just as much as we are bound to believe that he is ‘a 
prisoner in the Vatican.’ But, at the same time, Lady Herbert of Lea 
may call herself one of the ‘ poor young girls,’ and no doubt she has 
largely subscribed. Let us hope that, as in certain testimonials the 
recipient’s best man, wickedly understood to be the recipient himself, 
gives the lump sum, so £3000 may have been contributed by Lady 
Herbert, and the ‘six hundred’ alone have ridden into the bottomless 
purse of the Vatican from out of the pockets of the ‘ poor young girls.’ 
We confess that we can quite understand Pio Nono’s ‘consolation.’ 
He was always understood to be a man of much humour, and in his 
short response he gave proof of it.’—Pictorial World. 

Was not the repartee very pertinent and sharp, when coming to 
Innocent IV., whom he found surrounded with great heaps of gold ? 
“ Lo, Thomas,” said the Adder, “the church cannot say now, as-of old, 
‘Silver and gold have I none.”’ “No,” says Thomas Aquinas, “ nor 
can she say to the lame, ‘ Arise, and walk.’” | 

Gavazzi intimates that the Papacy has. gained the principal part of 
its conquests by cunning and stratagem. He knows Scripture well. 
The enemies of Truth are represented as reptiles, because of their craft, 
malice, and ruinous influence (Jer. viii. 17, Matt. xxiii. 33), and so 
they are represented as biting, as having poison under their tongue, &c. 
How terribly have the Popes harassed and destroyed!!! Actuated by 
the “old serpent” Papistry, wasted the Waldenses, Albigenses, and in 
a most bloody manner persecuted the church of God in our Queen 
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Mary’s days, Queen Elizabeth, however, earned the nation’s gratitude. 
The Pope was denied entrance into Britain, it being said, “that he 
was like a mouse in a satchel, or a snake in one’s bosom, who did ill 
repay their host for their lodging.” Queen Elizabeth and her parlia- 
ment felt keenly that the Pope seriously encroached upon the temporal 
power. When the rod of the magistrate passes into priestly hands, 
it is generally by a process of at least three steps. First, it is dropped 
by the hands that ought to hold it, then falling upon the ground, it 
becomes a serpent; finally, it is seized by whatever hand seems at 
the time most capable. Sueh has been the nature of Papal usurpa- 
tions. True, the Pope entered his protest against such modern civili- 
sation ; but for 300 years the Pope has been in the view of Britons, like 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. England was called the Pope’s 
ass, for bearing his burdens and obeying his mandates. But England re- 
fuses to be a persistent servant unto tribute like Issachar, (Gen. xlix. 14). 
This treatment of Holy Scripture reveals the poison of the Serpent. The 
Pope’s religion is a COUNTERFEIT GOSPEL—a gospel which has Satan 
for its author. It is adapted to the case of the thoroughly worldly, 
carnal, and godless—those who have stifled every conviction of sin 
against Gop. It whispers, and the deceitful heart lends a willing ear 
to the lie—“ You need not be anxious: God is merciful, so merciful 
that you may hope to be saved IN your sins, ye shall not surely die.” 
The Pope’s gospel utters not one word of truth respecting regeneration, 
justification, adoption, sanctification. It is a gospel which is not a 
gospel. So fatal must it prove to the soul’s everlasting interest that we 
marvel not holy zeal for God’s truth and apostolic yearning for the 
salvation of sinners constrained St Paul to write, “Though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed” (Gal. i. 8). He is 
alike the foe of God and man, “let him be accursed!” Gavazzi 
knows that Popery means merchandise of men’s lives and souls; 
directly contradicts reason, revelation, morality, and common sense ; is 
opposed to all the dearest interests of civil society, of liberty, conscience, 
and eternal salvation. So let the Daily Review write ever so moderately, 
Gavazzi virtually is asking, ‘‘ Would you have a man fighting with 
Antichrist fight moderately, or one resisting the attack of an infuriated 
reptile resist moderately ?” 

“The doctrines of the Roman Python are very similar to those 
contained in the old heathen worship ; for he has introduced a new 
species of idolatry nominally different, but essentially the same, the 
worship of angels and saints instead of the gods and demigods of an- 
tiquity. Shall we call on such a teacher as the Pope to repent of his 
sins moderately, and pray moderately, and love ‘the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life’ moderately, and follow after holiness moderately ? 


Daily Review ! dost thou thus act thy story ? 
In moderation placing all thy glory ; 
While Tories call thee Whig, and Whigs a Tory ?” 


We know that the reptile dragon of oppression draws near, and that 
the St George of liberty does not flesh his sword moderately. Learn 
a lesson from the golden coin of Britain—St George on horseback tilt- 
ing at a dragon under his feet. Surely thia representation is emblema- 
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tic. By faith and Christian fortitude alone the Christian conquers 
Antichrist, called the “ Dragon” in the Apocalypse (Rev. xiii.) 

Moderation is ofttime a relaxed or incompetent system of hostility, 
Pax in bello, and resembles a king who makes war on his enemies 
tenderly, and by so doing distresses his subjects most cruelly. ‘ Vulla 
Pax com Romé/” is the cry of the friends of civil and religious liberty 
aided by an enlightened Press. To that Press how applicable are the 
lines which Ben Jonson addressed to Selden !— 


“ What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed ? 
Antiquities searched, opinions disesteemed, 
Impostures branded, and authorities urged ? 

What blots and errors have you watched and purged ? 
Records and authorities how rectified ? 

Times, manners, customs, innovations spied ? 

Sought out the fountains’ sources, creeks, paths, ways, 
And noted the beginnings and decays? 

What is that nominal mark, or real rite, 

Form, act, or ensign that hath escaped your sight ? 
How are traditions there examined ? how 
Conjectures retrieved ? and a story, now 

And then, of times (besides the bare conduct 

Of what it tells us) weaved in to instruct ?” 





IV.—APOSTLES—THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


[The following article relates to a sect which has undoubtedly many of 
the characteristics of Romanism. It styles itself the “ Catholie 
Apostolic Church,” while others commonly call its adherents 
“‘Trvingites.” It is on account of the essential Romanism of its 
doctrine and ritual, and the sacerdotal pretensions of its clergy, 
that we have thought it within our province to allow our respected 
contributor to expose the baselessness of these pretensions.—Ld. | 


Tt was one essential requisite to the first apostleship: that they 
had seen the Lord—that they had been the witnesses of His holy 
life, of His mighty works, of His death, and especially of His re- 
surrection and ascension into Heaven. And hence their work was not 
mere theory or abstract teaching, but a testimony to facts which they 
had witnessed: “ What we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye may have fellowship with us.” - To the Jews Peter preached, 
“This Jesus, whom ye crucified, whom God hath raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses ;” and in vindication of his apostleship, Paul says, 
“ Have not I seen the Lord?” 

Of these essential requisites and conditions of apostleship, all modern 
pretenders to it are necessarily destitute. 

2. The old apostles declared the absolute freedom of the Gentile 
Church from the law of Moses, with a few exceptions—viz., That they 
should abstain from blood, and from things strangled, and from meats 
offered to idols, and from fornication. 

The new apostles restored the law of Moses as a binding rule to 
Christians. They made it the type and the model of all their eccle 
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astical legislation, and in fact re-established it in a more onerous form 
than it had ever existed among the Jews. 

3. The first apostles made great sacrifices: “Lo, we have all left and 
followed Thee.” Paul suffered the loss of all things ; so did Barnabas. 

The new apostles, on the contrary, made large demands and exacted 
great sacrifices from others, and took the most effectual means to guard 
themselves from any injury to their personal interests. They claimed 
from all, without exception, who believed in their mission and sought 
their communion, the tenth of their income for the support of their 
priesthood and higher ministers, reserving another tenth for the sup- 
port of the apostleship—that is to say, for themselves. If their work 
had proved a great success instead of a great failure—if, like the first 
apostles or like the Wesleys in England—or Howel Harris and Rowland 
Williams in Wales—they had gathered in large masses of the popula- 
tion, they would have become the richest men in Europe. Apostleship 
would } ave been in their hands, not the loss of all things, but the most 
successtul financial speculation of the age. 

In all this we see the spirit and the action of men who are of the 
earth earthy, of men not an inch above the common vulgar level of the 
selfish fallen humanity around them. From such men, destitute of any- 
thing like moral elevation of character, we will look in vain for pure 
and holy and elevating influences. 

4. The first apostles, after having for a time administered the funds 
of the Church to the poor and needy, the widow and the orphans, at a 
very early period gave up to persons chosen by the Church the custody 
and dispensation of the Church’s property. Dr Paley cites this as a 
conclusive proof of the honesty of purpose, the purity, and the heavenly- 
mindedness of the first apostles. 

The new apostles have not followed their example, but retained a 
firm hold and control over the funds of the Church. So far as the 
tithe is concerned, the people, so far from being allowed any control 
over it, are kept in absolute ignorance both of its amount and of its 
application, 

5. The Lord commanded His apostles to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. How they executed their com- 
mission in the face of all kinds of danger is well known to all. 

The new apostles appear scarcely ever to have felt their obligation to 
comply with thecommand. The Mormon apostles went into the desert, 
where they said, “Lo, here is Christ!” It is very remarkable that 
the previous name of the region they occupied was Deseret. The 
Irvingite apostles went into the “secret chambers.” 

Some of the new apostles were men of talent and of power. One of 
them (Nicholas Armstrong) was in his younger days, as the agent of 
the Reformation Society, eminently powerful for good, and his ministry 
was everywhere attended by thousands. Another (Mr Sitwel) was a 
burning and a shining light. But once in the apostolic seat, with 
dreams of power and universal rule, and especially after they had come 
under the power of the Babylonian Delilah, they were shorn of their 
strength ; their sun went down while it was yet day, and their light 
went out in darkness. 

6. The old apostles were men of humble mind, like their Master ; 
meek and lowly in heart. 
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The new apostles were men of lordship and of rule, intent on assert- 
ing and exalting their prerogative. Nor is there any action or assump- 
tion of the Man of Sin who exalteth himself above everything that is 
called God and worshipped, which they have not copied. They assert 
the most absolute infallibility. They claim to be regarded as the Lord 
Himself—Jesus Christ was made in all things like unto His brethren. 
“But the ambition of the new apostles was to make themselves in 
everything as much as possible wnlzke their brethren. To create as wide 
a gulf between them as existed between the rich man and Lazarus, they 
sought out the most gorgeous robes that could be found in apostolic 
Christendom ; they arrayed themselves in purple and gold. In all 
their public progresses and visitations they affect immense dignity, a 
numerous and imposing retinue, and all the pomp and circumstance of 
worldly greatness. Is this walking in the Spirit, or in the flesh? Is 
it self-denial, or is it self-indulgence? Alas for these men!—blind 
leaders of the blind, who confound the flesh with the Spirit, and Christ 
with Antichrist. 

Ambition, we are told, is the last infirmity of noble minds. But to 
seek distinction in strange and garish dress of curious cut and of many 
colours, is the infirmity of zgnoble minds. 

7. The first apostles differed from the last entirely in the character 
of the relations they sustained toward the Church. When murmuring 
arose in the Church, the people were called together, and told to 
choose from among themselves the men who would have the control 
and distribution of the Churen’s funds. Again, difficulties arose with 
respect to the Gentile believers and the law of Moses. The matter 
came to Jerusalem for settlement, and the apostles and the elders came 
together. Nor were the people absent. This has been called the first 
General Council, and certainly its decisions were binding on the whole 
Church. Its issue is thus described, Acts xv. 22:—Then pleased it 
the apostles and the elders, with the whole Church, to send chosen men, 
Judas and Silas, with Paul and Barnabas, to declare the decision of the 
Council—viz., that the Gentile believers were not to be subjected to the 
law of Moses. And thus we see how far the first apostles were from 
anything like a narrow exclusiveness, and how genial and full was 
the confidence they reposed in their brethren. 

Difficulties also arose with the new apostles. During the time they 
were abroad in their mystical language seeking for gold, the Church 
was ruled by a Council which thought at last that the state of affairs 
required the presence of the apostles themselves. They returned; and 
the love of lordly rule and high prerogative was fully displayed. The 
Council was dissolved, and never called together again; and to the 
Apostolic Council neither deacons nor elders, nor even angels or bishops, 
were allowed to enter.* 

Paul had before described the necessary and vital union and mutual 
dependency subsisting between the various members of the body, and 
that the humblest member was as necessary to its perfection and in- 
tegrity as the most elevated and honourable ; and so the head could not 
say to the hand, or even to the foot, I have no need of thee. 

But here the head is everything. It segregates itself from and 
utterly ignores the existence and the debarative action of every other 

* See Douglas Narrative. 
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part of the body. Here, in fact, we have no true manifestation of the 
body of Christ, but in its place an Ultramontane abortion and mon- 
strosity. When the Jesuits say the Church, they mean the Pope; and 
when these men say the Church, they mean the apostles. 

And what was the real position of the new apostles, and what was 
there in it to call forth this high and arbitrary action? Called by men 
professing and believed to be prophets, they were told to wait for the 
prophetic period of three and a half years, when they would be endowed 
with power from on high, and do great signs and wonders.’ The three 
years and a half passed over, and the predicted signs and endowments 
never came. The new apostles took their place nevertheless, and were 
considered as set apart for the apostleship. 

And then it was authoritatively taught that no individual acts of 
apostles were to be regarded as validly binding, and that nothing less 
than the united judgment and action of the twelve was sufficient to 
bind the Church. 

The non-appearance of the promised gifts and powers would doubt- 
less be a cause of difficulty to all. Besides this, at the commencement 
of their call one never took his place; and after they had taken the 
high attitude we have referred to, one of them (Mr M‘Kenzie) could 
not concur with them. All attempts to induce him to do so were un- 
availing, and he seceded from the apostleship altogether. They them- 
selves regarded this action of Mr M‘Kenzie as a very serious matter, 
and as creating a difficulty of which they could not see any solution. 
Another (Mr Dalton) lived at his rectory in the country, and was only 
informed of what was going on at Albury through the post ; and on the 
vital question of sealing, two others of their number never would enter 
into it, doubtless inwardly conscious that they had no qualification for 
such a work. Another of them told me personally in language that 
much surprised me at the time, that the long and frequent services were 
almost more than he could endure, although, he added, some could 
take any amount of that sort of thing. Indeed from numerous cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to resist the impression that not a few of the 
apostles continued in their place rather out of courtesy to their 
brethren, than from any deep inward personal feeling in the case. 

These facts develop a case rickety and dubious; and they further 
show that they never reached the position which they themselves had 
declared to be indispensable to legitimate and authoritative apostolic 
action. 

Under these circumstances we need not be surprised if a high pre- 
tension and enormous claims were felt to be necessary to stiffen the 
weakness and to swell out the hollowness of the case. 

8. The first apostles spoke of a great falling away in the Church ; of 
the rise of an evil power, the Man of Sin—the Son of Perdition—the 
Antichrist ; that instead of the pure and holy Bride, the Church should 
become the harlot; that the great seat and centre of this apostasy 
should be the seven-hill city that reigned over the kings of the earth ; 
a power, cruel, sanguinary, licentious, and idolatrous, drunk with the 
blood of the saints, which should endure throughout the long apocalyp- 
tic time; and in the time of the end by the revolt of the peoples, who 
for long ages had been the victims of her cruel and tyrannous sway, 
and by the hostility of the ten kings, formerly the humble execu- 
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tors of her will, and now the instruments of her sudden and total 
destruction. 

Here we have written, neither in mystery nor enigma, the past and 
the present history of Europe. 

The new apostles, as we saw before, went out more than thirty years 
ago, to search out the gold or the truth existing in the various Churches, 
and they returned with strong yearnings after a religion of pomp and 
show, and with a decided predilection for the setting up of a concrete 
Romanism. Priesthood, altars, the sacrifice of the mass, prayers for 
the dead, auricular confession, priestly absolution, incense, crosses. 
The Roman missal was copied almost word for word—nothing left out 
but a few things which could not be well endured in a Bible-reading 
country. Idolatry—bowing down before altars, crosses, the adoration 
of the blessed sacrament, or the worship of bread and wine; and in 
bowing down to and worshipping living men and giving them that 
absolute homage of the mind which is due only to God—in fact, every 
essential feature of the Roman Church, whether in dogma or ritual, 
has been set up among them, even to such things as the pix or tabernacle 
for the reserved elements, wherein Rome has found no imitators either 
in the East or in the West. 

The best and the holiest men among the gifted persons forty years 
ago, stood apart from the new apostles and their work, and with almost 
prophetic accuracy they described its real nature, and what would be 
its real result. Their cry was for a body; but the snare in which they 
were taken was the idea that this body must be an outward, material, 
and concrete thing (the living temple, the spiritual tabernacle, was a 
study beyond their vision), and their hope was that when the material 
fabric was developed and completed, the Spirit would come, endow it 
with life, and fill it with His glory. 

This was sure to take with the fleshly mind, especially at that time 
when Ritualism was struggling for manifestation. 

To this the Macdonalds replied, ‘‘ When they speak of a temple and 
their waiting till the Lord shall come and fill it with His glory, this 
seems to us to subvert the nature of the present dispensation, seeing the 
time has come when the true worshippers must worship in spirit and 
in truth. To speak of a temple first built and then enlightened, seems 
hm speaking of a body growing up to maturity and then receiving 
ife.” 

Again, ‘With them the eye has been turned to ordinances and a 
Church, instead of Jesus Christ, the head and fulness of all these. Those 
have become, we much fear, instead of channels of life, but as a veil to 
interpose between the soul and Christ. Of the truth of this we are 
fully convinced, and much fear the end will be, accordingly, the form 
without the power.”* The ordinances are given to the Church for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ, not to bring out a form, however perfect, but 
to build up living stones,—the form, as it were, unconsciously spring- 
ing out of the reality, not the reality from the form. 

No language written at the present day could more fully describe the 
real condition of these churches. Persons coming from almost any 
section of the Church, find they come into a lower temperature, they are 


* “ Memoirs of the Macdonalds,” by Dr Morton, pages 209-219. 
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chilled with the icy coldness and the dead formality that reigns around.. 
But probably they never dreamt that the end would be an open frater- 
nisation with Rome and Antichrist. 

How fares it with Evangelical truth? ‘There is a continual and 
incessant preaching of apostles and prophets, of fourfold and all kinds 
of ministries, of Judaic types and shadows. Of Christ very little 
is said. Indeed, He is not much known in these parts. Evan- 
gelical truth is not absolutely denied, but it is kept out of view. 
Practically, it is made of none effect by their tradition. Some material 
specific always takes its place. You may attend the church for years 
and hear very little of it. Never did I hear but one discourse on 
justification in ten oreleven years. The countless number of ministries 
and ordinances bars every avenue. Look which way you will, some 
pillar or board of the tabernacle obstructs the view, and if you would 
see Jesus, it is certainly not the best place to find Him. My own 
experience has been that for one reference to Christ there have been 
at least ten to apostles and prophets. Every man stands under some 
ministry or ordinances on which he hangs, and which is more or less 
the ground of his dependence. Of the sinner’s only ground of hope, of 
standing by faith in Jesus Christ alone, in His atoning death and 
righteousness, but little is realised.”* 

And so with respect to the work of the Spirit. We are told that He 
works in the body; that is, the Church. That it comes through apostles, 
that they are the depositaries of the light and grace the Church requires, 
which they give to the people through a number of dependent links and 
ministries. We have here exactly the Ultramontane doctrine, only 
substituting the apostles for the Pope. Of course if any part of the 
cumbrous machinery gets out of gear, so much the worse for those 
depending on it. Here we have an obscuration and denial of the highest 
and holiest privileges and blessings of the new covenant, which have been 
the heritage and the joy of good men of every Church and of every age. 
“ If any man love me he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” “Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, ¢f so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you.” “That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” “ Christ 
in you the hope of glory.” 

They who come here for light and life seek the living among the dead. 
The true Christ whom they know not, is arisen and glorified. “Iam 
He that liveth and was dead, and I am alive for evermore.” The Christ 
they know, is Christ a sacrifice, a victim slain and dead, lying from 
week to week upon the altar. A real sacrifice implies and requires the 
shedding of blood, and the surrender of life. And the great atonement 
was only made when Jesus said “It is finished,” and gave up the 
ghost. 

It is the living, the exalted Christ that saves. He saves to the utter- 
most only because He ever liveth. A dead Christ can save no one, and if 
the truth is to be spoken, there is no such thing in the whole creation of 
God. This is the stone which these builders rejected, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other. ‘‘ For 
there is none other name given under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved.” 


* See “ Catholic and Apostolic Church.”—Jrvingiam. 
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V.—THE EIGHTH DECENNIAL CENSUS OF THE 
POPULATION OF SCOTLAND, 


Taken 3d April 1871, with Report, Vol. I., presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 


\HIS is a most valuable and deeply interesting repertory, from which 
many most instructive lessons may be drawn. The Registrar- 
General, W. Pitt Dundas, Esq., has laid the community under 

lasting obligations by the lucid manner in which he has matured 
the information obtained, so that the remaining two volumes will be 
looked for with much interest. We select a few items bearing on the 
progress of Romanism in Scotland, and the importance of securing 
that the next general census should provide even more full and accu- 
rate information. 

After explaining the several tables which have been prepared, the 

Registrar-General goes on to say :— 


“Tt would have rendered the above series of tables complete had that 
been done for Scotland which has been done for Ireland, and is done in 
other countries of Europe—viz., required every householder to make a cor- 
rect return of the religious denomination, if any, to which he and every 
member of his household professed to belong. A return so procured would 
have been as trustworthy as that of the sexes, ages, and occupations, and 
would have been much more correct than if taken up by churches, or the 
clergy, as was done in 1851. Ifa return of the religious denominations in 
Ireland could be taken, what was there to prevent alike return being taken 
in Scotland? The want of such a return is felt whenéver Government has 
to legislate on any point where religious belief is involved ; and the want 
of such a return prevents us from fully investigating the causes which 
influence education, and cause one district, or one county, to differ so 
materially from others in the ability of the population to read and write. 
But the fact is that the householder’s schedule for Ireland was much more 
perfect than either that furnished to England or Scotland ; for it not only 
required every Irishman to return the religious denomination of every per- 
son in his household, but it also required him to state whether each of 
these persons could read or could write. The Irish census, therefore, if 
taken up correctly, will be far ahead of the census of England or of Scot- 
land, and will be able to furnish exact facts as to the state of elementary 
education among the people of Ireland ; while in Scotland deductions or 
inferences only must take the place of facts on that most important of all 
the social questions of the day—the education of the people, so as to make 
them good members of the civil community.”—Pp. xvi. xvii. 


In dealing with the state of education, he says again :— 


“Though we have not the means of showing it, seeing that the Govern- 
ment did not insist on every one returning, in the householder’s schedule, 
the name of the religious denomination to which he or she belonged, it 
cannot be doubted that religious sect has much to do with the proportion 
of children in the receipt of education in Scotland. Of our native popu- 
lation it is believed that the county of Inverness contains the highest pro- 

rtion of Roman Catholics, and it certainly seems corroborative of the 

ontinental educational conclusions, to find that it is one of the counties of 
Scotland which has the smallest proportion of children in the receipt of 
education. But several of our counties contain a very large proportion of 
Roman Catholic Irish; and they also to a great extent corroborate the 
Continental educational statistics. Thus Lanark in 1861 had 14°5 per cent., 
Renfrew, 14°7 per cent., and Dumbarton, 11°9 per cent. of their populations 
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composed of persons born in Ireland ; and there are other three of the 
counties of Scotland which contain the smallest proportion of children in 
receipt of education. "We do not yet know the proportion of Irish in these 
counties for 1871, but it is cael larger than in 1861. It is deeply to be 
regretted that we have not the means of tracing the influence of religious 
denomination on education in the various counties of Scotland. The most 
important question of the present day is the education of the rising gene- 
ration ; but here, when much light might have been thrown on it by com- 
paring the proportion of children in the receipt of education with that of 
the various religious denominations in each county, we can do no more than 
gather whatever information we may obtain from other sources. Some 
light, however, may be thrown on this subject by taking the proportion of 
men and women belonging to the different religious denominations who, 
when they were married, were able to sign their names in the marriage 
register. The following table prepared for the next report of the Registrar- 
General on the marriages in Scotland, discloses a state of matters well 
worthy of the serious consideration of all thinking men. . By that table it 
appears that of persons married according to the rites of the Established 
Church, 7 per cent. of the men and 164 per cent. of the women, not being 
able to write their names, were obliged to sign by appending a mark. On 
the other hand, of the persons married according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, so few were able to write their names, that 46 per cent. 
of the men, and 61°7 per cent. of the women who married were obliged to 
sign the register by a mark. Few as the Episcopalians are in Scotland, it 
is seen that 9°7 per cent. of the men, and 209 per cent. of the women not 
being able to write were obliged to sign by a mark ; while of all the Pro- 
testant sects, the United Presbyterians showed the highest amount of 
elementary education, in so far as this test can indicate such a fact, for only 


3°8 per cent. of the men, and 11°8 per cent, of the women signed by a mark.” 
—Pp. xlii. xliii. 























Total | Signed bya Mark. « | girrhi'es signed by marks, 
RELIG10Us Marriages in| 
DENOMINATIONS, 1869. ia a ato are l - 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 

Established Church....| 9761 687 1614 7°04 16°53 
Free Church ....... ...... | §095 341 800 6°69 15°70 
United Presbyterian ...| 3277 126 388 3°84 11°84 
Episcopal...............0+. | 450 44 94 9°78 20°93 
Roman Catholics........ 2043 941 1261 46°06 61°72 
Other Denominations..| 1393 86 246 617 17°65 
Denominations not) 

WORBOE woscecvesiitssseces 56 7 1l 12°50 20°10 
Irregular Marriages..... 69 1 7 1°45 10°14 

















Of the immigration of Irish Romanists into Scotland, he thus 
writes :-— 

“Till the year 1820 these (the Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and Norse) were the 
three races of men in Scotland, but during that year an invasion or im- 
migration of the Irish race began, which slowly increased till it attained 
enormous dimensions after 1840, when the railways began to be constructed 
over the country. This invasion of Irish is likely to produce far more 
serious effects on the population of Scotland than even the invasions of the 
warlike hordes of Saxons, Danes, or Norsemen. Already, in mavy of our 
towns do the persons born in Ireland constitute from five to fifteen a 
cent. of the population, and if we include their children born in this 
country, from ten to thirty per cent. of the population of these towns con- 
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sists of the Irish Celtic race. The immigration of such a body of labourers 
of the lowest class, with scarcely any education, cannot but have the most 
prejudicial effects on the population. As yet the great body of these Irish 
do not seem to have improved by their residence among us ; and it is quite 
certain that the native Scot who has associated with them has most cer- 
tainly deteriorated. It is painful to contemplate what may be the ulti- 
mate effect of this Irish immigration on the morals and habits of the people, 
and on the future prospects of the country.”—P. xix. 


The following table throws some light also on the growth of con- 
ventual and monastic institutions :— 


Census oF InMaTEs OF RomAN CATHOLIC Convents, Monastertss, &c., 
IN ScoTtanD, 1871, From PARLIAMENTARY Report, Vol. I. 
| 



































a [3s | 

County and Name of Total $ SoS] Civil Parish in which 

Institution. Persons, Inmates, a 1é°a situated . 
Oo im Oo 
M, | F. | Tl.j M. | F. | Tl. ule. TY MIP. 'TI 

INVERNESS CounTY. } 
CONVENE......seescsesersreensereeeeee| ove | 10 | 10 fF oe | 10 | 10 J...}...]...f 0] --/--f [NVerness, 

ABERDEEN County. | 
Franciscan Convent.............] ... | 16 | 16 } ..."| 16 | 16 J...|...|...[.../...|--|Aberdeen, Old Machar, 
St Mary College, R.C...........| 54 | 13 | 671 49] ... | 49 ] 5/12/17]...) 1) 1) Maryceulter. 

St Peter’s Orphanage 11{ 9] 20}11] 6/ 17]...! 3} 3)..|...!..fAberdeen, St Nich olas. 

Forrar County. 

Baldovan Orphanage...........] .. | 17 | 17]... | 16 | 16 [...| 1) 1}...]...|..{Mains and Strathm artin.) 
Convent of Sisters of Mercy...| ... | 13 | 13]... | 13 | 13 J... vee fens . j-=§Liff and Benvie. 
Monastery..............ccsessssesees 8]... 8] 8]... | 8 f...]...]... |». { Dundee. 
Wellburn R.C. Monastery for 
the Agod........0cscessseseessveee] S2 | 52 | 84 | 32 | 43 | 75 F...! -|Dundee. . 
Perta County. | 
St Mary Monastery .... | 19]. 19 | 19 19 --|Perth, Kinnoull. * 





Sisters of Community...... Jada 6| 6 eee 6] 51. 


” ” 





Lanark County. 
Catholic Female Orphanage .| ... {163 [163 ] ... }150 [150 ].../11)11]...) 2 
Convent of Good Shepherd. 1 [222 [223 ) 1 j222 [223 J...) ...| ech ee 


AGlasgow, St John. 
. = Springburn. 


















Franciscan Convent.............| ... | 80 | 80]... | 80 | 80 “| eed St Andrew. 
St Francis Friary .... cel OR ae tO e Ob ce tO Becket Govan. 
Sisters of Charity... ce CE Pair k 1 Bi Bcdvostediee ark. 

* . 6} 6)... ) 6) 6 pee.) .Joid Monkland. 

a Mercy... .ecceeseeesesee] vee | 19 | 19 f vee | 19 | 19 ]...|...|...9...]...|-- Glasgow Barony. 
Slatefield R.C. Industrial } | 

School.. 125 | 3 {128 }120 2013 3 2)...) 3 ” St John. 


Smyllum Orphanage............[L06 [146 |252 [106 |126 232 ].../20 20]...}...|... Lanark. 





EpINBURGH County. 
Little Sisters of Poor Institu- 








| 
| (Edinburgh, St Cuthbert. 


















eS ee 26 | 49 | 75 | 26 | 87 | 63 }...|12)12]... 
R.C. Orphanage chiens 4 (0 ee eh TS | 4) 4.... 2, 2ISouth Leith. 
St Catherine Institution ......| ... | 43 | 48]... | 48 | 48 [...|...|...[..!...]..Bdinburgh, St Cuthbert. 
St Margaret Convent... 2} 61 | 63 60 | 60} 2) 1) 3}... ...|... 
St Vincent Orphanage........ 
Sisters of Mercy............ sere v1 T T) Pkt be St Cuthbert. 
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VI.—SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


InverRNEss.—-A public meeting was held in the Music Hall, 
on the 29th April, for the distribution of prizes to the pupils attending 
the Protestant class, conducted by the Rev. D. Sutherland, in connec- 
tion with the Scottish Reformation Society. In the absence of the 
Provost through indisposition, the chair was occupied by Dr Mackenzie 
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of Eileanach; and on and around the platform were the following 
gentlemen : Rev. Dr Macdonald, Rev. Dr Black, Rev. D. Sutherland, 
Rev. Dr Mackenzie, late of Birmingham; Rev. Mr Mackenzie, Kirk- 
hill ; Bailie Simpson, &c., &c. Letters of apology were received from 
Rev. Dr Begg, Edinburgh ; Rev. Dr Kennedy of Dingwall; Rev. G. 
Divorty, Edinburgh ; and Mr Ogilvie of Corriemony. 

Mr Wallace, Rector of the High School, gave in a report of the 
examination papers, the judges having been the Rev. George Robson, 
and Messrs Wallace, Finlayson, and Macrae. The report stated that— 
“ Of the examination papers, twenty-two in number, eight are by second- 
year members of the class, and fourteen by first-year members. The 
second-year students were examined on the Papal Supremacy, Purga- 
tory, and Mariolatry ; and the first-year students on Purgatory. In 
estimating the merits of the papers, we have taken into consideration 
the fact, that only two hours were allowed for the preparation, and that 
the competitors were strictly excluded from all assistance, save that 
afforded by having at hand for reference or quotation a copy of the 
Bible. Many of the papers exhibited a very creditable familiarity with 
the above-named points of the Romish controversy, and indicated, in a 
compact and pointed form, the arguments on the Protestant side. Two 
or three which stand highest in each of the two sections are of con- 
siderable excellence. It is evident, from a review of the whole of them, 
that the instruction given in the class is comprehensive, clear, and 
thorough, and well fitted to fortify the understanding against the errors 
of Romanism.” 

’ Prizes to the amount of £10 in money, together with a number of 
valuable books, were then distributed, the prizes having been given by 
the Scottish Reformation Society. Interesting addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Dr Macdonald, Inverness ; Rev. Dr Black, and others. 

Bailie Simpson moved a vote of thanks to the Scottish Reformation 
Society, and the kind friends who through that channel had so muni- 
ficently provided prizes, and to Mr Sutherland, but for whom these 
classes probably would have no existence. 'A vote of thanks was 
accorded to the adjudicators of the prizes, and also to the chairman. 


PertaH Protestant AssocraTion.—The Annual Meeting of this 
Association was held in the Guild Hall, on Tuesday evening the 28th 
of April, Dr A. B. Smith, Perth Academy, presiding. Among those 
on the platform were—Rev. Messrs Milne, West Church; J. Gibson, 
Free West Church; J. Tulloch, Free St Stephen’s; A. Sutherland, 
York Place U.P. Church ; W. D. Knowles, Independent Church ; G. 
Divorty, Edinburgh ; Messrs James Duncan, James Dewar, &c., dc. 

After an address by the chairman, Mr Duncan, the Secretary of the 
Association, gave an outline of the work carried on during the past 
winter. There were two distinct classes, the one for males and the 
other for females. Both commenced in December, and continued to 
the end of March. The classes were conducted by four ministers ; namely, 
the Rev. Mr Cowan, Free Church; the Rev. Mr Sutherland, U.P. ; 
the Rev. Mr Knowles, Independent; and the Rev. B. F. Greig, Free 
Church, Kinfauns. An examination was held at the close of the course, 
when 12 questions were given to be answered by each competitor, and 
the full value attached to the questions was 120. The papers were 
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examined by the ministers who conducted the classes. The highest 
number reached was by a young lady, who made 113 marks out of a 
possible value of 120. The highest number reached by one of the young 
men was 94, 

After an address by the Rev. G. Divorty, it was agreed, on the motion 
of the Rev. Mr Gibson, seconded by Mr D. Young, to transmit two 
petitions to Parliament—the one against the Prison Ministers Bill, and 
the other in favour of the Bill for the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry in regard to Monastic and Conventual Institutions. 

Prizes to the value of £7 in money were then distributed, together 
with a number of valuable books, the money having been provided by 


0 Association itself, and the books by the Scottish Reformation 
ociety. 





VIL—WICLIFFE AND HUSS. 


USS is not an original, creative genius like Wicliffe, and as a 
thinker has no talent either for speculation or for system. On 
the field of theological thinking Wicliffe is a kingly spirit. His 

thought-power is inborn, and by dint of unwearied mental labour, he 
has gained the position of a leader of thought. Huss appears like a 
star of the second magnitude, and revolves like a planet round Wicliffe 
as his sun, while both wheel round the central Sun, which is Christ 
Himself. Moreover, Huss is not a character like Wicliffe—twice-har- 
dened, and sharp like steel ; a nature strong within, moving right on 
without looking either to the right or left, following only his convictions, 
and carrying them out logically and energetically to their extremest 
consequences, sometimes, it may be, with a degree of harshness which 
wounds and gives offence. Compared with Wicliffe, Huss is rather a 
soft nature—a soul tenderly strung—rather formed to be passive and 
receptive, than called to energetic action at his own instance, or to 
heroic aggression and conquest. But it is not meant by this that he 
had a feeble nature—a characterless, compliant personality. With softness 
and fineness of soul may quite well be combined a moral tenacity, an 
unvarying faithfulness, an unbending constancy—a character which, by 
reason of this very combination, becomes attractive and winning, and 
draws to itself the most unmixed esteem and veneration. Add to this 
the moral purity and unselfishness of the man, who practised an almost 
ascetic severity upon himself, his heartfelt godliness and tender con- 
scientiousness, which led him on all occasions to seek not himself or 
his own glory, but before all things the glory of God and His Saviour, 
and along with this, the honour of his fatherland, and the untarnished 
reputation of his nation for orthodox piety. In sincere zeal for God’s 
honour and the cause of Jesus Christ, both men—Wicliffe and Huss— 
were alike; only this zeal in Wicliffe was of a more fiery, masculine, 
energetic character. In Huss it was a warmth more quietly glowing, of 
almost feminine delicacy, of inmost truth and endurance, And this 
heart of the man,—unshaken with all its softness unto death in its 
most dreadful form—this unconquerable, yea, all-conquering endurance 
of the man in the confession of Gospel truth,—took captive men’s 
hearts, and made the most lasting impression upon his own and after- 
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ages. If Wicliffe was predominantly a man of intellect, Huss was as 
predominantly a man of feeling, not indeed in the same sense as Luther, 
in whom feeling was also genius, but still intensely inward, mild, pro- 
found. Farther, if Wicliffe was endowed with a will—mighty, resolute, 
masculine, energetic—so was Huss with a will which was true, un- 
flinching, tenacious. I might say, Wicliffe was a man of God, Huss was 
a child of God ; but both were heroes in God’s host—each according to 
the gift which the Spirit of God had given him; and in each of them 
the gifts of the Spirit put themselves forth for the public use. Measured 
by the standard of intellect, Wicliffe is much the greater man of the 
two. He is a whole head taller not only than other men, but even than 
Huss himself. But notwithstanding this, in all that respects character, 
for his pure and noble nature, for his conscientious piety, and for his 
victorious constancy in suffering and death, Huss is in every way a 
worthy successor of Wicliffe, and a worthy representative on the Conti- 
nent of the same evangelical, scriptural, and christianising principles 
which Wicliffe maintained in England with so much heroism and stead- 
fastness.—Lechler (quoted by Dr Lorimer in “ British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review”). 





VIIL—CHURCH AND STATE IN AUSTRIA. 
(From the Berlin Correspondent of the True Catholic.) 


N the March number of the Z’rue Catholic I alluded to the ministerial 
bills introduced into the Austrian Parliament for the purpose of 
regulating the relations between the State and the Romish 

Church. These bills—in spite of the denunciations of the Pope in a 
solemn Encyclical Letter, and a second letter addressed to the Emperor 
in person—have passed the Lower House by an overwhelming majority 
(224 votes in favour to 71 votes against them), and have been reported on 
favourably by the Commission appointed by the Upper House, although 
the Austrian bishops appeared in a body, with one or two exceptions, 
in their places in this assembly, to overawe its members. Finding 
opposition ineffectual, they have issued a long and formal protest, in 
which they declare their intention not to obey these laws, except in so 
far as any of their provisions are in accordance with the Concordat, 
which, as is well known, has been annulled by the Emperor and the 
Government. Let me make this conflict which now rages in the Legis- 
lature of Austria proper—that is, of all the provinces of the empire, 
excepting the kingdom of Hungary—the subject of this letter. 

Ninety years ago, Austria was governed by a monarch who dealt 
with Papal pretensions and prerogatives in a far.more trenchant man- 
ner than Bismarck has ever done or thought of doing in the German 
empire. Joseph IL, on ascending the throne of his ancestors, found 
the masses of his subjects plunged in the deepest ignorance, while 
priests swarmed like bees, and the provinces of his dominions were 
studded with convents and monasteries. In one week he abolished and 
dissolved 700 convents. He found, in addition to the secular clergy 
(the parish priests), an army of 63,000 regulars—z.c., priests belonging 
to monastic orders. He reduced them to 27,000, and subjected the 
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monasteries and orders which he allowed to exist to the direct and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the national bishops.’ He prohibited bulls, and 
breves, and Papal rescripts of every fashion, from being published in 
his dominions without his imperial placet. He rescued his own throne 
and the bishops of his empire practically from their dependence on 
Rome. The notorious bull, Jn Cand Domini, which curses heretics and 
raises the Papal supremacy to a dizzy height, had to be expunged from 
the Austrian ritual. The prerogatives of the nuncios were set aside, 
amd their jurisdiction abolished; and, leaving the political aspects of 
the relations of Austria to Rome, he even trenched on the internal 
sphere of the life of the Church, introducing German singing into the 
churches, and German Bibles among the people. Though a reaction 
set in after his death, his legislation left its mark on the Church in 
Austria down to our own day. 

The revolutionary movement of 1848, in which Austria and Germany, 
as well as France, were involved, was followed in the two former lands 
by a political reaction which sought support in the compact organisa- 
tion of the Romish Church. Rome was sought as an ally in the con- 
flict against the healthy and unhealthy Liberalism which was shaking 
to its very foundations the old fabric of Absolutism, which had held its 
ground since the fall of the first Napoleon. But these nations have 
had to learn that alliance with Rome means subjection to Rome; and 
now, instead of being able to devote themselves to the consideration of 
those measures which tend to the consolidation of the moral and 
material well-being of the respective nations, they are engaged in 
mortal struggle to see if they can undo what, in a period of political 
panic, they imprudently did—Prussia by her administrative indulgence, 
Austria by the notorious Concordat of 1855. 

When Austria signed that Concordat, a cry of sorrow and indignation 
ran through Germany, for it transformed that great state into an abject 
vassal of the Church. The whole intellectual training of the people 
was placed under the control of the clergy. The bishops were endowed 
with a practical censorship over the press. The laws of mortmain were 
so relaxed, that a boundless prospect of wealth lay before the hierarchy. 
In a word, all State rights which clashed with the requirements of the 
canon law were either surrendered, or, if retained, retained not as rights, 
but as concessions of the Roman See. Austria paid dearly for this folly. 
It cost her two provinces, and led to her ejection from the Germanic 
Confederation, for it lowered the moral tone of her own people, and left 
her, when attacked by France and Italy, without friends in the nation 
with which her destinies had been allied for centuries, and at the head 
of which she then nominally stood. 

After her great disaster in 1866, she awoke from her fatal dream, and 
at once tried to break the bonds she had foolishly forged for herself. 
But the Concordat was a bond not easily broken; its provisions had 
become law. To a treaty there are two parties, and to its abrogation 
both parties must consent ; and in this case the Pope refused to con- 
sent. ll that could be done was to try to change some of its provisions 
by special laws. In 1867 Hungary regained her independence. 
Hungary said, inasmuch as this Concordat never had the constitutional 
sanction of the Hungarian nation, it never had a legal existence for 
Hungary at all, and she simply ignored it. But the rest of Austria 
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could not fall back upon such a reason as this, and had to wait until 
the Pope made a false mové. This he did in 1870, by the proclamation 
of the dogma of Papal infallibility. The Emperor immediately seized 
the opportunity, and on the 30th of July 1870, by 4 Cabinet order, 
declared that inasmuch as the Pope, by the proceedings of the Council, 
had changed the conditions under which the treaty had been con- 
cluded, the treaty itself had become null and void in the Austrian 
dominions. 

This step rendered fresh legislation necessary. Once before, in 1868, 
the Pope declared laws passed by the Parliament and sanctioned by the 
Emperor as not binding; now he has not waited for the bills alluded 
to in the opening paragraph of this letter to become law before inter- 
fering. And yet in Roman Catholic Austria, out of 295 votes given 
in its Parliament, only 71 were on the side of Rome. But her ad- 
herents made up in violence what they lacked in numbers. One of 
the speakers put the matter in a very unmistakable manner when he 
said, ‘“‘What the Pope commands, that is our law;” and another 
speaker, in a great public meeting, invented a new form for expressing 
the same thought when he said, “I would lay down my life for the 
Emperor, but I would lay down two lives, if I had them, for the Pope.” 
On the other hand, the Minister of Worship and the Prime Minister 
declared, in the most distinct and clear manner, that Austria should 
not be a sub-department of the Papal See, but an independent state, 
conscious of its rights, and prepared to assert them. The debates were 
protracted, and at times vied in their stormy character with recent 
scenes in other legislatures—Gallic and German. 

This conflict in Austria has, as is the case in Germany and Switzer- 
land, assumed an acute character. The war with Rome is the present 
earnest occupation of these three lands. Who set the stone ia motion ? 
Who first broke the peace? Certainly not Prussia; for on the 30th 
of July 1870, when the Austrian Emperor abrogated the Concordat, 
Prussia was at peace with Rome. She had not uttered a syllable or 
taken a step to thwart the decisions and dogmas of the Vatican Council. 
The warnings had come from Prince Hohenlohe in Bavaria, and Count 
Daru in France, and the first practical step from that loyal son of the 
Church, Francis Joseph of Austria. The Pope is condemned by a 
Roman Catholic power which has not, and never has had, sympathy 
with Protestantism, but is conscious of only contending for a secular 
good which is its own by right, and upon which the Pope has unduly 
trenched. Does not this fact throw a flood of light on the nature of 
the conflict in Prussia ? 

Another lesson which this conflict in Germany and Austria teaches 
is this: the danger to the State of alliance with Rome. It is short- 
sighted policy, for the sake of a temporary gain, to make concessions 
which will sooner or later be so abused as to make their withdrawal at 
any cost a State necessity, unless the State is willing to work for its 
own ruin. A last observation. What Austria did in 1855, throwing 
herself into the hands of Rome, France is doing now. Will France 
have to pay as high a price for her folly as Austria has done? Time 
will show. On England’s part, too, a more reserved and cautious 
policy in her relations to Romish pretensions than that which she has 
observed of late years would do no harm. 
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IX.—THE WALDENSIAN CHURCH IN VENICE. 
(Zo the Editor of the Armoury.) 


Sir,—During a recent visit to Italy, 1 isd the privilege, along with 
two friends, of paying a visit to the Waldensian Church in Venice, and 
joining in the worship of the company there gathered together ; and 
with your kind permission, I will now briefly narrate, for the information 
of your readers, what then occurred. 

Under the kind guidance of the Rev. Mr Wallace of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Mission in that city, we traversed a good many of the narrow 
streets, or as we would rather call them, closes, of the quaint old city, and 
at last we came to a palazzo, which forms the centre of the Waldensian 
Church’s operations. Passing up the staircase, we entered a large and 
noble room, fitted up with comfortable benches, and having a plain pulpit 
elevated at the upper end. Here we found gathered together a congre- 
gation of well nigh three hundred people, in seemingly equal propor- 
tions of both sexes, although we might have said the males predomi- 
nated. Mr Wallace informed us that the congregation, as a whole, 
might be viewed as a company of converts from Romanism, and thus it 
afforded an incontrovertible proof that the Waldensian Church is acting 
aggressively, and so far successfully, on the masses of the community. 
At the appointed hour Signor Poas, the pastor, came to the pulpit, and 
the service commenced. 

Of it let me say that it was conducted very much after the simple form 
of our Scotch Presbyterianism. The psalm tunes, which were raised by 
a choir of young people, seated about the middle of the church, were 
fully joined in, and heartily and effectively sung by all present. The 
prayers were earnest and devout—the heart-utterances evidently of one 
who realised that he had to do with God, and who was pouring out the 
heart before Him. The sermon, which was quietly but expressively de- 
livered, was founded upon John xx. 24-29, the incredulity of Thomas, 
and the Lord’s dealing with him. 

When the sermon was ended, we saw the ceremony of admitting a 
convert from Rome into the fellowship of the Church. He was a most 
intelligent-looking man, who, standing up before the congregation, 
audibly gave his assent to the questions put to him, and made profession 
of his faith. Thereafter the assistant minister entered the pulpit and con- 
ducted the services, preliminary to the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper. 
Their manner of celebrating this ordinance was touchingly simple. The 
elders having arranged “the elements,” and prayer having been offered 
up, the communicants came forward in companies, and having placed 
themselves in a semicircle, stood round the table. The assistant minis- 
ter then distributed the bread, while the pastor handed round the cup, 
addressing to each company one or two appropriate sentences. After 
these had partaken, they retired quietly to their seats, and made way for 
successive groups, who came forward, until all had partaken,—-after 
which the services were closed in the usual way. 

Mr Wallace, in answer to our inquiry as to the reason for dispensing 
the Supper at the evening meeting, explained, that it was dispensed at 
the morning service also ; that owing to the social and other relations 
of the people, they required to have it celebrated in the evening also, 
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that none might be deprived of this privilege. We could not help being 
greatly impressed by the very solemn and hearty manner in which all 
the services were engaged in, presenting as they did such a striking 
contrast to the gaudy, formal ritualism of Rome, whose services were 
everywhere and always being gone through with, in adead, perfunctory, 
formal, and too often irreverent manner, as if priest and people alike 
were wearied with it, and wished it over. One of the saddening thoughts 
to the Christian heart is the knowledge that this Waldensian Mission is 
the only native centre of evangelical light in Venice, with its large popu- 
lation of about 120,000. What are these among so many, we feel ready 
to exclaim! And yet, if filled with that holy zeal and ardour which the 
Holy Ghost alone can inspire, these converts in Venice may, and will, 
do a great work for the Lord. Knowing themselves the blessed liberty 
of God’s children, they will surely tell others of it, and seek to gain 
them to the purer faith. Let us hope and pray that the Lord will make 
these three hundred like unto Gideon’s faithful and valiant host, in the 
conflict which they are called on to wage against the mystery of iniquity, 
the Mother of Harlots and of Abominations. They deserve, and their 
circumstances call forth, our practical sympathy and our prayers. I 
may mention, in closing, that while the Italian Government insure full 
civil and religious liberty to all, they cannot put an end to the miserable 
and harassing persecutions which await all those who renounce the 
errors of the Church of Rome. You may be practically, and even theoreti- 
cally an infidel, as too many, alas! of the Italian men are, in their 
recoil from the impostures, and lying legends, and tyrannous lordship 
over the conscience of the Papal system, and no one will interfere much 
with you ; but if you renounce the Church, and join any of the Evan- 
gelical Churches, which are multiplying and spreading themselves 
abroad in the land, persecution instantly begins. Somehow you dis- 
cover that your landlord is set against you, and you need to leave your 
house. Your neighbours, with whom you have lived in all amity, become 
your foes. If you arein business, your customers drop away, and so on ; 
and all because the priest has spoken evilly of you, and denounced you 
as a heretic. 

Then again these men take away the key of knowledge, and will 
suffer none else to enter in to open wisdom’s doors, whereof I may state 
but one example. Our Irish friends opened a school in one of the 
worst and most densely-populated parts of Venice—a part which even 
the civil authority regarded as the locale of the dangerous classes. But 
a Biblereading, Gospel-teaching school and mission, was what the 
priesthood and friars could by no means tolerate, and so they instigated 
one disturbance and tumult after another at the place, until the 
magistrates begged that the school might be shut up, and as by the 
wording of some law they had power to close it, the work was 
abandoned. What a commentary this is on Rome's cry in Protestant 
lands for toleration ! 

God’s truth will prevail nevertheless. Italy is too glorious a land, 
and her people are too fine a race to lie down crouchingly for ever under 
the feet of her cruellest foes—even though they be of the same kith and 
kin. The Christian churches are multiplying from the Alps to Sicily. 
Handsome and suitable buildings are being bought and opened as 
schools and churches and evangelical depdts in all the chief centres of 
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Italian life, and it was indeed refreshing to find that the spirit of inquiry 
was gaining ground, and that the Christian schoolmaster is getting 
abroad in that peninsula whose past history pertains to the history of 
all the world.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, J. 5S. 





X.—ANTIPODEAN VIEW OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, 


T is becoming increasingly evident that the conflict in Germany 
] between the Civil Government and the Popish Conclave grows 
more and more desperate. The struggle equals in importance the 
contest in England which arose out of the Reformation. Only this 
German contention, like Germany’s war with France, promises to be 
short, sharp, and decisive. In reading the English history of three 
centuries ago, we see that the progress of events developed very slowly. 
Occasionally a decisive step was taken by the occupant of the throne ; 
but the nation itself moved sluggishly. That was not like the present 
an age of railways, telegraphs, and cheap daily newspapers. Now, such 
correspondence as lately passed between the Emperor of Germany and 
the Pope, quickly comes into the hands of the entire mass of the popu- 
lation of Germany. Very swiftly millions of readers peruse those cele- 
brated letters in all parts of the world. Every day the eyes of the 
world are becoming more intently fixed upon the land of Luther, 
watching the issue of this momentous encounter. 
As one of the London weeklies puts it :— 


“The poor old Pope is in asad case. He has issued two Encyclicals full 
of despondency and malediction. The years of his episcopate have been 
acme ge beyond those of any other Pope, but they have been years of revo- 
utions, and for him, great disasters. The State authorities of Italy, Prussia, 
and the Swiss Confederation, are those with whose action against the Church 
the first Encyclical mainly deals ; and he curses the whole of them. Not 
only does he excommunicate the Old Catholic Bishop, Dr Reinkens, and 
his party, but he arrogantly dares to find fault with the German Govern- 
ment for giving them countenance. The letter will do much to hasten the 
total separation of Church and State. As he grows weaker, Pio Nono 
seems more than ever disposed to carry things with a high hand, thus 
widening the breach between himself aud the nations which are slipping 
from his grasp. The creation of new cardinals and bishops takes place 
ten days hence, and it is stated that his Holiness will create them without 
any previous understanding with the Governments under which the 


prelates he selects may live. The fanaticism of the Ultramontanes is turn- 
ing into craziness.” 


It is important that we should have a clear conception of the his- 
tory and bearings of this great contest. Almost the first public and 
manifest sign of it layin the Pope’s letter to the Emperor William. 
Of course among the Germanic people the elements of the struggle 
had been seething forsome time. But the famous letter of Pius IX.— 
famous, in more aspects than one, inasmuch as all baptized persons 
upon the whole globe are implicitly claimed by the Pope as belonging 
to him—this celebrated epistle gave formal and visible expression to 
the elements of discord in the German Empire. 

The action of the Berlin Executive in arraigning and fining the 
Ultramontane Archbishop of Posen, Ledochowski, was only a symptom 
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of the disturbed state of the relationship subsisting between the Impe- 
rial Power of Germany and the Power of the Pope. 

Next comes the Encyclical. A weak and fatuous thunderbolt of 
the Vatican. It fulminates anathemas against all Central Europe, 
excepting France and Belgium. Its gravamen manifestly lies against the 
German Kaiser and his astute Minister, Prince Bismarck. This 
Encyclical is a still more pronounced sentence of intended feud than 
the Pope's letter. It bears very much the aspect of an ultimatum. 

What next? A religious war, if Pius IX. can manage to kindle 
the spark of conflagration. We trust he may not succeed. He and 
his fanatical Conclave doubtless hope that this direful success may be 
achieved. 

“A religious war” shall we call it? No; it would not be that. The 
Roman Catholic organisation is far more of a political movement than 
a religious one. It is absolute political sovereignty over all the nations 
of the earth that the dogma of Infallibility really aims at. Notso with 
Bismarck and his king. They betray no desire to crush Roman 
Catholicism as a religion. They desire to accord to it that reasonable 
degree of liberty which is given to any other religion. But they decline 
to allow it to have the ascendancy over the State as a political executive 
government. Whatever measures they adopt are all directed to the 
withstanding this aim of the Pope and his confreres to rule the State. 
We wish the Emperor and his able Prime Minister abundant success. 
We pray the Lord God of the nations to overrule this tremendous 
struggle for the glory of His name and the diffusion of the bright light 
of the gospel.—Protestant Advocate (Adelaide). 


XI.—GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
HE recent doings of the Popish hierarchy in England and her 
dependencies has roused the English press from its long slumbers. 
Even the Morning Post sees the danger, and reminds its readers 


of the past offences of the Papacy in the following reference to the 
Gunpowder Plot :— 


“The Gunpowder Plot is too well authenticated to be relegated to the 
limbo of myths. It would be too much to affirm that it never happened— 
that it was a mere invention of the heated brains of religious fanatics. That 
the eight conspirators will be rehabilitated by the pen of some sprightly 
historian we have no doubt ; but it will be a sad day for this country should 
it ever come to pass that the effigy of the Fifth of November shall be, not of 
Guido Fawkes, but that of Tresham, who, in his anxiety to save his kinsman, 
Lord Monteagle, led to the frustration of the whole fiendish design. Such a 
thing could only happen under Ultramontane sway, but towards this there 
are indications of a tendency anything but reassuring. England, in fact, 
presents the astounding spectacle of a country retrogressive in religious matters 
at a time when the whole Continent shows signs of a progressive awakening. 
Germany throws off the yoke of centuries. It banishes the Jesuits, turns its 
back on orders of colour and variety, and its Emperor —— the advances 
of the Pope himself with a rebuff such as that potentate has seldom received. 
The attitude of France is hardly more encouraging to the Papacy, and on all 
sides there are indications of free thought and Protestant action. England 
alone seems to have grown oblivious of the blessings she has so long enjoyed, 
and lends a favourable ear to insidious sophistries which can only degrade 
and enslave her. At this moment, therefore, it is more important than ever 
that the traditions of the past should be kept alive in the national memory,” 
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